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bitter realities that make a burden of existence; and there is 
many a picture that would not measure up to Mr. Berenson's 
severe standards, which yet admirably performs this func- 
tion. George B. Rose. 



The 1907 Bampton Lectures 

The Reproach of the Gospel. Being the 1907 Bampton Lectures. 
By J. H. F. Peile. New York: Longmans, Green & Company. 1907. 

Mr. Peile's Bampton Lectures, or Bampton Sermons as they 
should be called, are quite remarkable. Not because they give 
evidence of profound learning, since as a matter of fact almost 
every noticeable statement in the book is enclosed in quotation 
marks, but because they are honest and earnest discourses upon 
the much neglected fundamentals of life. Perhaps the best key 
to the author's purpose is on page 192, where he says: 

"It was my deliberate purpose to raise more questions than I 
can answer, in the hope of getting some of them answered by 

wiser and better people than myself I desire to make 

people . . . .discontented .... and I shall have succeeded so 
far, if my words help .... in bringing the fine intellect and 
character of Oxford to the solution of the riddles which perplex 
and threaten us." 

We all feel that these lectures would be of great value if they 
awaken some prophet to tell us in the next series how the "Re- 
proach of the Gospel" is to be wiped away. 

Specifically, the first two lectures are weak; they confuse one 
by attempting too much and leaving much unsaid. The third 
lecture is not convincing, and the fourth is barely suggestive. 
But when we come to the last four we enter more fertile fields 
and discover at last the writer's ability. In the fourth lecture, 
on "Social Questions," we find many things well said ; and obtain 
generally an healthy and vigorous view of the modern sociolog- 
ical situation. We are worried by no rhetorical panaceas, nor 
does the writer confuse us by Utopian platitudes. He simply 
gives us a clear diagnosis of the whole disease politic, brushing 
aside symptoms and directing our attention to the real root of 
the trouble. Which metaphor reminds us of a similar one used 
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by him upon the same subject. Speaking of the inadequacy of 
modern Christianity, he compares our "mild and manageable 
form of fever" to that "which consumed St. Paul, and wrung 
from him the agonized cry, 'Wretched man that I am, who shall 
deliver me from the body of this death' " (page 156). It is the 
very mildness of our religious fever or fervour which Mr. Peile 
shows to be the whole trouble with "Christian Civilization." 

In addition to the filtered and feeble Christianity of the day 
we are shown still deeper trouble, in that as a result of it the 
present point of view of the so-called civilized world is utterly 
subversive to the ideals of Christ. Whereas, the poverty that 
needs pity is spiritual poverty, we have come to think that the 
most pitiable condition into which a man can fall is material 
poverty. Resulting from this, gold has become our criterion of 
everything, and our bowels of mercy have been infected until 
a tpyhoid has set in, and our good deeds are no longer good 
deeds, but rather are mistaken and dangerous. It is with tren- 
chant clearness that Mr. Peile exposes this (see pages 107 ff ) 'de- 
valuation,' and we only hope that the theme will be taken up in 
similar spirit and preached broadcast. 

So far as solutions to the problems are concerned, our author 
shows great vision in not prophesying. The whole trouble with 
the social question is that men, the men competent to deal with 
it, are busied with prophesying for the future, and fail to realize 
that it is to-day that we need to do something, rather than plan 
something for to-morrow. A. R. Gray. 



English Poetry 

English Poetry (1 170-1892). Selected and edited by John Matthews 
Manly, Ph.D. Ginn & Company. 

Almost every teacher of English finds it difficult to arouse in 
the average college freshman or college sophomore a genuine and 
abiding interest in poetry, or to create in him an honest appre- 
ciation and enjoyment of the best literature. Most of the text- 
books recently edited for classes in English literature are pre- 
pared by specialists solely from the scholar's point of view, and 



